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SONOTONE HAS A PLAN FOR YOU 


If you have any difficulty hearing. whether slight isn’t as easy as picking a can off a supermarket: 
or severe, one of SONOTONE’s hearing aids will shelf. SONOTONE has learned this from years @ 
almost surely help you to better hearing. experience. To help you get better hearing 
But picking out the best hearing aid for you SonoTtone Has A Pian. 
74 
1. A test is first made to see if you will benefit Wherever you live, your nearest SONOTONE offi 
from using a SONOTONE tustrument. is ready to give you helpful, standardized attention 


Wherever you bought vour aid, one of SONOTONE! 
more than 400 permanent offices will honor it 
guarantee, make adjustments, repairs, or on-the 
spot replacement to keep you hearing. 


2. Audiometric and word tests help determine 
your individual hearing problem and which 
SONOTONE instrument is best suited for it. 


3. Your SONOTONE instrument ts fitted to you to For any hearing aid problem, SEE SONOTONE FiRst 
give you the best long-term benefit. 

4. A special SonoTONE program will help you All Sonotone Hearing Aids are 

on the list of A.M.A. Council 


accepted devices. 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


while you learn to use your instrument. 


5. Periodic audiometric tests help keep your in- 
strument properly adjusted. 


6. Frequent visits to your SONOTONE office help 


maintain your hearing satisfaction. Elmsford, N. Y. 
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THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE DEAF welcomes to its membership all who are interested 
in improving the education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who hear normally, and 
their adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its membership 
fee ($5 a year—$1l00 for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the Association, is an 
information center about deafness, founded by Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books in twenty or 
more languages. 
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ANNOUNCING 
Two Clarke School Publications 


TRIPS AND TREATS 


Mary E. Numbers 


and 


Margaret Kennedy 


A WORKBOOK FOR THE USE OF CHILDREN IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Trips and Treats is a series of stories about the every day activities of a little 
girl who has recently learned to read and her young brother who is not yet old 
enough to know how. Their experiences are familiar to most children and the 
stories introduce the language needed to describe these activities. Two sets of 
question work follow each story to check the child’s understanding. The stories 
may be used as a part of a social studies program or they may be used as 
supplementary language work. Teachers will value the illustrations as teach- 


ing aids. 


LANGUAGE BOOK 1 


by 


Mary E. Numbers 


A WORKEOOK FOR THE USE OF CHILDREN IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Language Book 1 contains exercises in elementary English. The exercises 
contain a wealth of suggestive material for purposeful practice in the use of the 
different parts of speech, the agreement of tense and time words, the use of the 


infinitive, the present participle, direct and indirect discourse. and miscellaneous 
words and phrases. The work is not planned as a course of study to be intro- 


duced to a class in sequence. Growth in vocabulary is a planned feature. 
PRICE: $1.50 each, plus postage. 

EXAMINATION COPIES: In order to hold the price down we can not send out 
2 free examination copies 


Address Orders to: The Clarke School for the Deaf 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
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The Sixty-Third Summer Meeting 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
JUNE 1418, 1954 


T THE opening of the Sixty-Third Sum- 
mer Meeting of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf. in St. 
Louis, it was apparent that there was a 
great deal of interest in the subjects se- 
lected for discussion by the Program Com- 
mittee. Approximately 500 members and 
friends of the Association were in atten- 
dance to explore the theme of the meeting 
—“Let’s Face the Issues.” 


General Program 


Following registration on Monday, June 
14, President Clarence D. O'Connor de- 
livered an address entitled “What Is 
‘Special’ About the Education of the 
Deaf?” Dr. O’Connor’s paper appears in 
this issue of the Volta Review. 

During the week program participants 
spoke to the question “Where Should the 
Deaf Child Be Educated?” and discussed 
the subjects of “Auditory Training—lIts 
Possibilities and Limitations,” “Relation of 
Peripheral Fields to the Education of the 
Deaf.” and “The Teaching of Speech— 
Differences and Agreements.” In each case 
discussion was opened by a keynote ad- 
dress, followed by papers delivered by 
members of a panel. The success of the 
keynote speakers and members of the vari- 
ous panels was obvious from the lively 
audience participation following each pro- 
gram. 


Publication of Proceedings 


All papers and discussions will be pub- 
lished in this and subsequent issues of the 
Volta Review. It is unfortunate that group 
demonstrations do not lend themselves to 
publication, as a keen interest is always 
shown in this feature of the Summer Meet- 
Ing program. The convincing demonstra- 
tions this year dealt with language, audi- 
tory training and speech skills, and were 
presented by the staff and pupils of the 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Joseph 
Institute for the Deaf. Gallaudet Day 
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This informal picture, taken at the buffet sup- 
per held at the St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf, 
includes (left to right): Dr. H. Latham Breunig, 
Urs. Spencer Tracy, President Clarence D. O’Con- 
nor, Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Coville and Mrs. 
O’Connor. 


School for the Deaf and the East St. Louis 
Public Schools. As its demonstration, 
“Rhythmic Activities Can Be Fun.” the 
Gallaudet Day School presented a _ playlet 
which was received with a great deal of 
enthusiasm. 


Open House and Reception 


On Monday evening, June 14, an open 
house and reception at the Central Institute 
was well attended by Summer Meeting 
delegates. Guests particularly enjoyed the 
conducted tour which gave them an oppor- 
tunity to see the Clinic and Research Build- 
ing in full operation. The following eve- 
ning a reception and open house was held 
at the Gallaudet Day School. 


Buffet Supper and Garden Party 


Late Wednesday afternoon a large group 
boarded special buses to go to University 
City for a buffet supper and garden party 
generously provided by the St. Joseph In- 
stitute. Rain in St. Louis bypassed Uni- 
versity City so that it was possible for the 
party to be held on the beautiful school 
lawn. Later guests were taken on a tour of 
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the school building and were invited to 
attend a fourth grade class play, “The Big 
Game.” in the auditorium. 


Banquet 
The Starlight Roof of the Chase Hotel 
provided a beautiful setting for the Sum- 
mer Meeting banquet on Thursday evening. 


At the Summer Meeting banquet, Dr. Edgar C. 
Taylor (center) is pictured with Mrs. Lilian 
Grosvenor Coville and Dr. S. Richard Silverman, 
toastmaster. Dr. Taylor was the banquet speaker. 


Dr. S. Richard Silverman, who served as 
toastmaster, paid special tribute to Mrs. 
Max Goldstein, wife of the founder of 
Central Institute, who was a special guest. 
He also spoke for those present in express- 
ing sorrow at the passing of Dr. Truman 
L. Ingle, superintendent of the Missouri 
School for the Deaf and a member of the 
Summer Meeting Committee. Guests were 
told of the interest and enthusiasm dis- 
played by Dr. Ingle, before his untimely 
death on May 25, in planning the Summer 
Meeting. Dr. Silverman also explained 
that Dr. Ingle had obtained the inscribed 
pens which were given as banquet favors. 


Following the dinner on Thursday ey. 
ning guests had an opportunity to hear ay 
address. both humorous and thought-pro. 
voking, by Dr. Edgar C. Taylor, head. 
master of the Taylor School, Clayton, Mo, 
Dr. Taylor, a noted author, spoke on “If 
I Were a King in Education.” As part of 
his address he outlined the ideal school, 
which in his opinion would place mor 
emphasis on knowledge. abolish the credit 
system, offer very little freedom of choice, 
and instruct the students in good taste, 


Acknowledgments 


At the close of the Summer Meeting the 
Association expressed appreciation to all 
host schools in the St, Louis area. and to 
the teachers, administrators, parents and 
friends who served on committees and who 
contributed so much to the success of the 
meeting. Mention was made of the willing 
and efficient help provided by members of 
the subcommittees working on registration, 
exhibits, publicity, banquet, ete. 

A standing ovation was given to the fol 
lowing members of the over-all Summer 
Meeting Committee: Dr. S. Richard Silver 
man and Dr. Helen S. Lane. director and 
principal of Central Institute, who served 
as co-chairmen; Sister Anna Rose, prince: 
pal, St. Joseph Institute: John F. Grace, 
principal, Gallaudet Day School; Thomas 
kK. Kline, superintendent, Illinois School 
for the Deaf; and E. Milo Pritchett. direc. 
tor of special education, East St. Louis 
Public Schools. The group also acknowl. 
edged the valuable advice and assistance 
of Dr. Truman L. Ingle, superintendent of 
the Missouri School and a member of the 
committee, who passed away on May 25. 

Action taken at the Association’s bus: 
ness meeting will be reported in a later 
issue of the Volta Review. 


ELECTION OF ASSOCIATION BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


At the business meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deal. 
held in St. Louis on June 17, 1954, the following members of the Board of Directors 
were re-elected for the term 1954-57: Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Coville, New York City: 
Dr. Helen Schick Lane, principal, Central Institute for the Deaf; Dr. S. Richard Silver 
man, director, Central Institute; and Mrs. Spencer Tracy, director, John Tracy Clinic 
Alice A. Kent, supervisor, Day Classes for the Deaf, East Cleveland, Ohio, was newly 
elected to the Board for the term 1954-57. 
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What Is 


About the Education of the Deaf? 


The Address of the President of the Association 


CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 


AST fall, against my better judgment, 
I accepted several writing assignments 
that led to the completion of a number of 
manuscripts and monographs which to- 
taled some 40,000 words. Undoubtedly | 
used many more words than were actually 
necessary to place before readers the ideas 
with which I was requested to deal. At 
about the time I launched forth on my 
writing tasks equipped, perhaps. with too 
many words, Johnny entered our nursery 
school equipped with too few. His vocab- 
ulary at age three was essentially zero. His 
ability to express himself was limited to 
simple, natural gestures and facial expres- 
sions, and was controlled or influenced 
profoundly by the sensitivity of the under- 
standing adults in his environment. Equip- 
ping Johnny. and all other deaf children 
like him, with communication skills that 
will lead him and them to effective levels 
of social and economic competence re- 
mains today, as it has been for centuries 
past. the most significant “special” facet 
of the education of the deaf. It is to this 
end that educators of the deaf the world 
over are directing their energies and their 
best thinking. It is to this end that all in 
attendance at this. the 63rd annual meeting 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf. will direct their particular 
attention. During the next five days a 
great deal will be said about the specific 
aspects of these “special” needs of deaf 
children. I am happy to welcome you to 
what promises to be one of the most inter- 
esting and informative Association meet- 
ings of our generation. 
Historically no segment of our popula: 
tion, equipped with normal intelligence. 


Dr. O'Connor, superintendent of the Lexington 
School and president of the Alexander Graham Bell 


jssociation for the Deaf, delivered his address on 
June 14, 1954, at the opening of the Association's 
63rd annual meeting. 
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has had to travel such a tortuous road 
leading to full citizenship status as has the 
group identified as the congenitally deaf. 


Ignorance and Misunderstanding 


From the days of Hippocrates, four cen- 
turies before Christ, to the days of Bell 
in modern times, roadblocks of ignorance 
and misunderstanding have limited the op- 
portunity of the deaf to achieve the eco- 
nomic and social competence of which they 
were and are capable. It is a fact. how- 
ever, that Hippocrates, the father of medi- 
cine, rightly recognized that hearing chil- 
dren learn through imitation and correct 
their mistakes through their hearing. Had 
his views on this subject been given wide- 
spread attention the lot of the deaf would 
have been immeasurably improved cen- 
turies earlier than was the case. Aristotle. 
who followed Hippocrates by approximate- 
ly 100 years, expressed a different and 
more negative view of the congenitally 
deaf. He believed that they were destitute 
of reason, hence idiots, and that nothing 
could be done for them. Aristotle’s views 
were much more widely accepted than were 
those of Hippocrates, unfortunately for the 
deaf. Even the ministers of the church 
added to the limitation of opportunity for 
the deaf in spite of the fact that the earliest 
and most successful attempts to help these 
handicapped people stemmed from an in- 
terest in their spiritual welfare. St. Paul 
expressed the view that “faith cometh by 
hearing. and hearing by the word of God.” 
Since the deaf could not hear, the logical 
conclusion was that they could not be 
saved. 

In the sixth century after Christ the 
Justinian Code classified the deaf into five 
groups. The first group consisted of “the 
deaf and dumb from birth.” These under 
Roman law were accordingly deprived of 
practically all privileges, were adjudged 
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incapable of instruction, and were for the 
most part isolated and hidden away, or 
thrown into the Tiber River. 

As late as the 16th century, doctors, 
ministers and educators regarded speech 
and speech alone as the sole medium of 
education in the early stages of a child’s 
life. The absence of speech in the con- 
genitally deaf. therefore. automatically 
made their education an impossibility. 
Even as recently as 150 years ago, in our 
own country, the congenitally deaf were 
deprived of some citizenship privileges or 
were excused from punishment for crime 
because they were deaf. 


Progress in America 


The first ray of hope for the congenitally 
deaf child in America came with the es- 
tablishment of the American School for 
the Deaf in West Hartford, in 1817, by 
Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet.. The next 
significant advance in opening the doors 
of full accomplishment by the deaf came 
in 1867 with the establishment of the 
Clarke and the Lexington Schools, which 
were dedicated to the philosophy that all 
deaf children, and not only a select few. 
should be given full and rich opportunity 
to acquire proficiency in oral communica- 
tion. Many eminent educators and scien- 
tists. among them Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, the founder of our Association, gave 
strong support to this philosophy. This 
led to action which probably had more to 
do with expanding oral communication 
opportunity in America for the deaf child 
than any other single factor. This was the 
adoption of the following resolution by the 
educators of the deaf in attendance at the 
Eleventh Quadrennial Convention of In- 
structors of the Deaf held in 1886 at the 
California School in Berkeley: 


“Resolved, That earnest and persistent en- 
deavors should be made in every school for 
the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and 
read from the lips.” 


The years following the adoption of the 
above resolution have witnessed a gradual 
expansion of opportunity for the deaf in all 
directions, but particularly in the direction 


of communication. Of all periods in his- 
tory, however, the past decade has been 
the most volatile from the point of view 
of expansion of interest in the problems 
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of the hearing handicapped. Opportunity 
for day school education has broadene] 
extensively. The advent of audiological 
or speech and hearing clinics has extended 
the possibility of early detection of hear. 
ing loss with indicated otological care ang 
follow-up. Many university centers haye 
added departments of special education 
and through broader teacher-training faci) 
ities are providing more trained teach 
for special schools and programs for thog 
with impaired hearing. Public school ad. 
ministrators have more intelligent 
ly aware of the problems of hearing im. 
pairment and are providing better “facil 
ities for those hearing-impaired pupils, who 
can make the difficult adjustment. to attend 
classes for the normally hearing. Parents 
and the public in general are hecoming i in- 
creasingly well informed concerning the 
special problems resulting from hearing 
impairment, especially severe hearing loss 
Improvements in hearing aids, the advent 


‘of nursery and_presc hool programs, and 


the expansion of research activity have al 
added to the rapidly changing scene. 


Change Brings Confusion 


Rapid expansion of this nature must in. 
evitably. of course. bring with it also cer 
tain undesirable developments. Confusion 
has been generated concerning the bes 
type of program for children with im 
paired hearing. The impression seems to 
be fostered too frequently that the educa 
tional and social needs of all, even the 
severely and congenitally deaf. can be fully 
met in the classes for the normally hearing, 
Parents and the public have frequently 
been led to believe that the problems of 
all hearing impaired children, even the 
severely and congenitally deaf. can be 
magically resolved by the simple proces 
of equipping these children with hearing 
aids. By the cavalier use of words whieh 
express the philosophy that the deaf chill 
is first of all a child, some university 
teacher-training centers have minimized the 
importance of acquiring the specific skilk 
teachers need to teach the severely ded! 
most effectively. It is my firm belief that 
the next ten years will witness the gradual 
merging of philosophy on the part of al 
who are presently whirling about in the 


(Continued on page 318) 
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How Shall the Deaf Child Be Educated? 


JACQUELINE KEASTER 
The Hearing and Speech Clinic, Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif. 


OMETIME ago I was a guest in a 

school system which has a program 
for the education of deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children. When I was taken into the 
kindergarten by the principal, the teacher 
very proudly said to me, , defy you to 
pick out the deaf chitin.” It was all that 
Foal do to keep my long years as a peda- 
gogue from asserting dhemaelv es. I wanted 
50 ‘uch to ask her why, if true, it was de- 
sirable to lose children with special prob- 
lems among the masses rather than to rec- 
ognize their differences and to teach them 
to recognize and to live with them from 
early childhood. But I smiled and said 
nothing. The kindergarten teacher, I am 
sure, meant well. She wanted it known 
that she was willing and able to accept a 
child with a difference but perhaps she 
needed to learn a bit more about how to 
do it. It is the obligation of those of us 
trained in the field of hearing to help to 
interpret the problems of the acoustically 
handicapped child to her. 

First, I'd like to talk about some of the 
differences which need to be recognized 
when considering the education of deaf 
children; secondly, I’d like to discuss the 
facilities for such education which cur- 
rently exist in this country, their assets 
and their limitations; and thirdly, the in- 
dividual differences among children which 
probably should influence placement; and 
in conclusion, some questions that need to 
be investigated in the improvement of edu- 
cational facilities for deaf children. 

All of us, I am sure, agree that the little 
deaf child is, first of all, a child who has 
_ "capacity to run and play, to laugh and 

, to be good and to be very naughty 
eh as any little boy or girl any where. 
Teaching him about his world and how to 
adjust, as hest he can, to its vicissitudes 
is good for him just as for his hearing 
brothers and sisters. Trips to the fire sta- 
tion and to the farm and to the bakery 
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Miss satan’ Ss paper was delivered at the 


annual meeting of the Association, June 1954. 
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add greatly to his experience and conse- 
quently to his need to communicate, just 
as with any child. But where the hearing 
child has the means to communicate, the 
deaf child does not and here the greatest 
difference demanding recognition presents 
itself. It has seemed to me that since the 
last war there has been an alarming lack 
of understanding among many school peo- 
ple concerning the complexity of the deaf 
child’s difference in this respect, Time, in 
many instances, may be spent on articula- 
tion drill of various kinds and no time at 
all on the development of vocabulary and 
language. The youngster learns to talk 
in single words and some of those words 
are intelligible but, certainly, it’s a long 
way from a means of communication. W ith 
out help in vocabulary building and i 
language principles, a deaf child lacks hie 
tools for communication even though he 
may have a burning desire to tell someone 
about something. 

About a year ago Helmer Myklebust, of 
Northwestern University, delivered a paper 
at the Convention of the American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf at Vancouver in which he 
presented the results of some research 
which he and some of his students had been 
conducting concerning some of the other 
differences which need to be recognized in 
the education of the deaf child. Some of 
their findings, it seemed to me, merited 
repetition here. In the first place their 
studies showed pretty conclusively that the 
deaf child has greater difficulty than the 
hearing child in achieving independence 
and social maturity. Those of you who have 
worked long among the deaf, I am sure, 
are shaking your heads affirmatively. There 
is ample clinical evidence to substantiate 
these conclusions but somehow this need 
must not only be recognized but it must 
be met in our educational planning. 

The second difference which these re- 
searchers found and which seemed to me 
to be particularly significant was the fact 
that the deaf child has more difficulty in- 
terpreting visual experience than does the 
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hearing child. Dr. Myklebust gave ex- 
amples which make clear what this finding 
means: A picture of a bell or a drawing 
of a bell is more difficult to interpret vis- 
ually when one has never heard a bell. It 
is a different kind of experience. Rain that 
does not patter as it strikes the window is 
qualitatively and experientally different 
rain from that which we know. When 
visual experience is not supplemented by 
auditory experience the visual experience, 
itself. is different. The deaf child, there- 
fore. should be given special training in 
perception. He must learn to use his other 
senses along with the visual in order to aid 
him in perceiving. This seems to be a 
highly significant finding and a difference, 
again, which we need to recognize and a 
need which should be met in our setting 
up of educational facilities and programs 
for deaf children. 

Another difference which these research- 
ers found which all of us, | am sure, have 
recognized is that it is more difficult for the 
deaf child to understand and to form a 
close contact with his environment than it 
is for the hearing child. I well remember 
working with a student several years ago 
at the University of Iowa who. when a 
senior in high school, lost all of her hear- 
ing as a result of meningitis. She came to 
us as a freshman and was able. as we 
worked with her. to verbalize for us some 
of her greatest problems as a deaf person. 
Jean used to say that one of the most dif- 
ficult things for her to do was to hold on 
to her own environment. She thought that 
she had a tendency. when in a large group 
of people and the conversation wasn’t al- 
together clear to her, to go off into a world 
of her own. It was very difficult always to 
remain a part of the group. That is what 
these researchers are attempting to tell us 
which points pretty conclusively to the fact 
that in our schools, and in our educational 
facilities for the training of deaf children. 
we need more psychological and_psychi- 
atric help than is provided for other chil- 
dren. By that we do not mean that these 
children need fuller diagnosis but that 
most of them need positive psychiatric help 
in learning to be in and of the world 
around them. 

Probably very little of this is new to any 
of you who have worked long among the 
deaf, but I think it’s important now and 
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then to go back and re-evaluate, to »& 
what some of the primary needs of some ¢ 
our youngsters are as we think of the 
placement in schools and facilities that ay 
set up for their education. 


The Residential School 


We find, in the 1953 American Anna 
of the Deaf, that at the present time ther 
are, in the United States, 78 public reg 
dential schools for deaf and hard of hey. 
ing children. What are some of the pro} 
lems facing these residential schools? }; 
the first place a residential school must tak 
all comers; that is, all youngsters who ar 
deaf whose families are residents of th 
community which it serves. Some of th 
children come from families where ther 
has been an acceptance of their hearin 
problem since the very beginning; other 
come from homes where they had little « 
no understanding. In some cases there ha 
been excellent preparation for their being 
away from home and brothers and sister 
and mother and dad: in other situation 
the youngsters have simply been sent away 
All of that adds to the problem of the res. 
dential school. The residential school mug 
set up a 24-hour-a-day educational pr 
gram for the deaf child. He not onk 
learns to communicate. to read and writ 
and to adjust to his world while in tha 
school, but he learns to care for himself 
he learns proper eating habits. he leans 
to live among other people and he has bis 
first religious experience. In other word 
he lives his whole life within that schoo. 
Its a big job in any man’s language ti 
provide for the total life for any group @ 
children. 

Frequently within that school there wil 
be many children who come from home 
where their mothers and fathers are deal 
where the mother and father communicat 
in the language of signs and where th 
child, before he came to school. learned t 
sign with great facility. It’s very diffi! 
for a school to change a child’s mode ¢ 
communication when it has been the # 
cepted one in the home from which be 
came, 

Many of the residential schools since th 
war have had a great deal of difficulty o 
taining teachers. One of the reasons hi 
been the upsurge in the organization @ 
day school classes throughout the count. 
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Salaries in the public day schools have 
been, for the most part, higher than those 
in the state schools and teachers, like other 

ople, wish to have lives of their own as 
well as a life given to their profession. 
Thev feel, in many instances, that that can 
he done more successfully in a day school 
than in a residential school which is so 
often located on the outskirts of a com- 
munity where living outside the school 
presents some real problems. Coupled with 
that, there has been a dearth of young 
people going into the education of the deaf 
and so the employment of trained and 
killed teachers has been a difficult one for 
the residence school. Some of the schools 
have been forced to hire teachers without 
specific training to teach the deaf, and to 
st up training programs of their own 
which were held after school hours. In the 
meantime the teachers taught while they. 
themselves, were learning the principles of 
deaf education. 

All of this put limitations upon the kind 
of a program a school could offer. But 
even when taking some of these problems 
into consideration, we very frequently see 
youngsters coming through such a clinic 
as ours at the Childrens Hospital in Los 
Angeles, or at University Hospital in lowa 
City, where a residential school will make 
possible for a child the first real security 
that he has ever had in his life. I shall 
never forget a child we saw in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Clinic just after the war. 
The grandmother brought her in because 
the mother was working. The father had 
disappeared before the child was born. She 
was truly a little waif, then about four 
years old, who had had nothing from the 
adults in her life but pity which was re- 
fected in giving her anything she screamed 
for—and she screamed most of the time. 
To us she was a youngster with the po- 
tentialities of a normal child if she were 
treated properly. We wrote hopefully to a 
residence school to see if they could find a 
place for her. Fortunately, they could. 
About a year and a half later I happened 


to visit the school. I saw a changed child 
who was relating to people in a positive 
way, who was beginning to communicate 
orally. Only in a stable 24-hour program 
could such progress have been possible. It 
highlights one of the advantages of the 
residential school. 
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The City Day Schools 


In the second grouping of facilities we 
find nine large city day schools listed as of 
the 1953 census. Such schools would in- 
clude Gallaudet in St. Louis, Mary E. Ben- 
nett in Los Angeles, P.S. 47 in New York 
—to name only three. The children at- 
tending these schools are usually picked 
up by bus from all parts of the city. The 
school population is consequently large 
enough to provide for well-graded classes. 
In such facilities, the staff usually must 
have the same or equal credentials educa- 
tionally as those of other city school per- 
sonnel. In some schools there is a salary 
differential for teachers of handicapped 
children. Many of the problems that are 
intrinsic in the residence school situation 
also obtain in the city day school. For 
some children there is the advantage of 
being able to go home each night, of being 
a part of a family and playing after school 
with the neighborhood children. But for 
others there is a long bus ride twice each 
day which may be taxing physically. And 
so we weigh the advantages and the dis- 
advantages, one in either hand. Most of 
the large city day schools are in buildings 
by themselves adjacent to, perhaps, but not 
a part of a school for normally hearing 


children. 
The Day Class 


The day classes, on the other hand, are 
usually in a part of a regular public school. 
There are at least 166 such day classes in 
public schools throughout the country. 
Some of these are in relatively small com- 
munities where there may be only eight or 
ten deaf and hard of hearing children. 
Usually there will be, by chance, a wide 
age range. A teacher may have children 
from three to fourteen in the same class. 
Those who can benefit from activities with 
the hearing children have that association 
and receive individual instruction from the 
teacher of the deaf. In the public school. 
the day class is faced with many of the 
same problems which were a part of the 
old country school with the possibility of 
eight grades in one room. In addition to 
the wide age range in the day class there is 
likely to be a wide range in hearing loss 
and perhaps in learning ability. Such 
problems can usually be handled more 
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adequately in a larger school where grad- 
ing is possible. There is always the prob- 
lem in the ungraded class of the teacher, 
regardless of her skill and training, having 
enough time to go around. These children 
have the advantage, however, of living at 
home, of learning from the beginning to 
live in the hearing world. Again in one’s 
mind’s eye one sees the scale balancing 
the advantages of the one hand and the 
disadvantages on the other. 

We haven't mentioned the private 
schools, and the ones affiliated with hos- 
pitals, colleges and universities. Actually. 
each would fall into the three types of 
schools we have discussed. The auspices 
are different but the basic problems are 
about the same. 


The Role of the Parent 


If I may digress for a moment some- 
thing should, perhaps, be said here con- 
cerning the parent’s role in the education 
of the deaf child. Sometimes it would seem 
that we, as Americans, when we believe in 
an idea or a concept, are not too dis- 
criminating in its application. To me, there 
has been a tendency among us to become 
a bit too enthusiastic about the role of the 
parent in the setting up of programs for 
deaf children. Recently in a meeting where 
teachers, working with acoustically handi- 
capped children, were making comments 
and asking questions from the floor. one 
person said that the parents in their dis- 
trict did not wish their deaf children to be 
placed in one school because that would set 
them apart from other children. As a re- 
sult this teacher had to travel from one 
building to the other doing what she called 
“speech and hearing therapy.” It seemed 
to me that here was a situation where par- 
ents were interfering with their children’s 
education. No school can do the job alone, 
just as no doctor can cure the most trifling 
ailment without the cooperation of his 
patient. But the role of the parent, it 
seems to me, is a cooperative one and not 
that of a director. There seem to be two 
factors operating in the school situation 
under discussion—a lack of real accept- 
ance of the child’s problem, in the first 
place, and secondly, a lack of understand- 
ing of the complexity of the youngster’s 
problem and a realization of how much 
work it takes in order for a deaf child to 
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learn to communicate adequately. This jy, 
cident seems to bring into focus the neg 
for leadership, by trained people in th 
field of hearing. in the interpretation of 
the problems imposed as a result of heg. 
ing loss. At the Hearing and Speech Clin 
of the Childrens Hospital we never see, 
child for evaluation or training withoy 
the presence of and. we hope. the actiy 
cooperation of the parent. But by th 
same token we reserve the right to dire 
the work that is being done. Our role, 
we understand it. is one of helping th 
parent to an acceptance of the child ani 
his problem, and the direction of the childs 
training whether it be with us or with 
some other agency. 


Necessity for Adequate Evaluation 


At the present time I have a little pupil 
who is carrying on very adequately in; 
school for normally hearing children, jp 
spite of the fact that she has a very sever 
loss which she has had from birth. Sh 
gets little or no help from a hearing aid 
She attends the practice school in the cd 
lege of education in a large university 
There she gets a great deal of individud 
attention in a program which takes into 
account individual differences. This chili 
has a very keen mind and a wonderfull 
supporting family. I cite this case in order 
to introduce my next point—how a deal 
child is to be educated depends in larg 
part on his individual problem. In mam 
communities there is no choice. In ordert 
get an education. a child must attend: 
state residential school. In others. such # 
Los Angeles. for example. the choice cat 
be dependent upon a variety of factors 
the degree of hearing loss. when it 
curred, a child’s learning ability, the home 
from which he comes and personality di 
ferences which make one situation mort 
suitable than another. Few children cou 
make the kind of progress my little frien! 
has made who attends the university schoo 
but in my opinion it is right for her. 


The Role of the Clinic 


In a clinic such as ours, we try to be 
come as thoroughly acquainted as possibl 
with the available facilities in the comme 


nity. We try to visit the schools in «ut 
tion, not just read about them in a dirt 
tory. We try to do as thorough a job# 
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possible of evaluating the child’s problem 
otologically, neurologically, audiologically, 
psychologically and socially. It then be- 
comes a matter of fitting the two together 
in the best way possible. In most cases 
there seem to be those bugaboos known as 
“extenuating circumstances. which some- 
times prevent the working out of the place- 
ment of a child in the way that would seem 
best. We frequently have to make compro- 
mises but to us it’s imperative that every 
case be studied as carefully as possible in 
order to try to avoid placements made 
through expedience or trial and error 
which are costly in time and happiness for 
the child. 

In order to progress, there must be a 
continuous questioning of what we are do- 
ing and how we can do it better. In our 
part of the field, investigation still goes 
on concerning earlier, more reliable hear- 
ing testing. We are making progress but 
as yet we are not satisfied that we have 
found an answer. A couple of weeks ago 
a principal of a school for the deaf called 
to ask if a child could be referred to our 
clinic for auditory training. According to 
him, there is no auditory training in his 
school. It must be a matter of semantics. 
No school could teach deaf children to 
communicate orally without auditory train- 
ing, regardless of what it is called. Cer- 
tainly one of the crying needs for investi- 
gation or evaluation is the meaning of 


some of the terms in this field which have 
come into use since the war; such terms 
as audiology, auditory training, speech 
and hearing therapy, to name only a few. 
We need to know what we are talking 
about. 

Our deaf youngsters need an enriched 
language environment and we need to ex- 
periment to see how this can be more 
fully accomplished and still help a child to 
acquire the skills of communication. Ever 
present in the minds of people working 
with the acoustically handicapped child are 
questions concerning how we can better 
teach those skills. In some cases are we 
expecting hearing aids to be a substitute 
for good teaching? In other cases are we 
giving the hearing aid a fair chance? I 
might go on and on asking questions and 
raising problems for investigation. It is a 
phase of teaching that must never be for- 
gotten. 

This year Columbia University cele- 
brates its bicentennial with this credo: 
“Man’s right to knowledge and the free 
use thereof.” What finer aspiration could 
we have for our deaf boys and girls— 
the little ones, the big ones, the brown 
ones, the yellow ones, the white ones; the 
bright ones and those who are a little slow: 
the naughty little boys and the sweet little 
girls who march before our mind’s eye as 
we talk over together how best to help them 
achieve a happy life. 


Where Should the Deaf Child 
Be Educated? 


A Summer Meeting Panel Discussion, June 15, 1954 


Moderator: Roy Moore STELLE 


Mr. STELLE: As they would say on TV, this is the panel of experts. I think we are 
privileged this afternoon to have the possibility of a very interesting discussion on 
a topic that has been very much alive for the past several years. As Mr. Pratt said 
afew minutes ago, “We had the light generated for us this morning by Miss Keaster,” 
and now we will try to generate the heat. I don’t know that our viewpoints are so 
divergent as they might appear on the surface. We do have viewpoints represented 
here, as you probably recognize, from residential schools and day schools, and schools 
where the deaf are, as much as possible, educated with hearing children. Also present 
on the panel are the parent of a deaf child and a person who has been through a school 
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for the deaf. I think that these people should pretty well cover the various points ¢ 
view concerning where the deaf child should be educated. 

Our first speaker is Mrs. Tina E. Bangs, Assistant Director, Houston Speech and Hey. 
ing Center, Houston, Texas. She is going to talk to us from the viewpoint of usizp 
the hearing of the child as much as possible, and placing the child in the regular pubjy 
schools as quickly as possible. Without saying any more, I am going to turn the py 


gram over to Mrs. Bangs. 


Where Should the Deaf Child Be Educated? 


A Public School Program 


Mrs. Tina E, BANGs 


WOULD like to preface the reading of 

my paper with the statement of Miss 
Keaster that a hundred individual differ- 
ences and environmental things are of im- 
portance in deciding where the deaf or 
hard of hearing child should be educated. 
In my paper this afternoon I am just go- 
ing to present a little food for thought as 
to what may happen in the regular public 
school system. 

It seems logical to conclude that ad- 
vances in modern electronic equipment in 
the last decade have been partially if not 
wholly responsible for meetings such as 
we have here today. in which we are asked 
“to face the issues.” More reliable methods 
of audiometric diagnosis and study in the 
area of amplification for the hearing han- 
dicapped has suggested to all of us that 
perhaps the traditional approach to train- 
ing the child with a hearing loss needs to 
be revised in light of the findings of cur- 
rent research. With relation to the specific 
topic, “Where Should the Deaf Child Be 
Educated?”, I should like to present the 
following basic philosophies which will 
form the framework upon which a research 
educational program for the acoustically 
handicapped is being conducted in one 
regular public school system. 

(1) It appears to me that one of the 
stumbling blocks to the acceptance of 
changes in teaching techniques associated 
with the “deaf” lies in the definition fam- 
iliar to all of us which was proposed in 
1937 by a committee representing Ameri- 
can schools for the deaf.’ For psychologi- 
cal and educational purposes, some writers 
are now classifying the hearing handi- 
capped on a neurological or audiometric 
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basis—the deaf being those who are » 
able to perceive any sound as a result 
a defective sensory mechanism, and tk 
hard of hearing being those in whom mot 
ern audiometry reveals some residium ¢ 
hearing. 

(2) All hard of hearing children shou 
be given an opportunity to make use ¢ 
their residual hearing. It has been ow 
experience in the Houston Speech 
Hearing Center that this can best be « 
complished initially in an auditory trainin 
program employing a high fidelity grow 
amplifier under controlled conditions. | 
such a program the youngsters are giver 
an opportunity to develop a real need fa 
listening which makes the ultimate goal 
the wearing of an individual aid, much les 
of a problem. Two year olds have r 
sponded well to such training and young 
sters 14 to 24 months of age have beer 
enrolled with a certain amount of succes 

(3) Once the children have develope! 
an appreciation of sound and _ have beet 
taught to discriminate whatever is possibk 
within the limits of their loss, the prob 
lems of a hearing aid selection are minim 


1Editor’s note: The following definitions, to whit 
the author refers, were adopted by the Conference € 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf até 
special meeting in New York City in 1937: 

“1. THE DEAF: Those in whom the sense & 
hearing is nonfunctional for the ordinary purpost 
of life. 

“This general group is made up of two distint 
classes based entirely on the time of the loss c 
hearing. 

“(a) The congenitally deaf—those who were bom 
deaf. 

“(b) The adventitiously deaf—those who were bom 
with normal hearing but in whom the sense of het 
ing became nonfunctional later through illness © 
accident, 

“2, THE HARD OF HEARING: Those in who 
the sense of hearing. although defective, is function® 
with or without a hearing aid.” 
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ized. However. those persons making the 
elections must do so under objective con- 
ditions, and must constantly keep abreast 


yith the modern hearing aid and its po- 
tential. 

(4) Once a hearing aid has been se- 
lected for a child, it is my conviction that 
he should be encouraged to wear it during 
all his waking hours, with the obvious ex- 
ceptions of rough play periods, etc. The 
yse of the naked ear for purposes of au- 
ditory training may provide less distortion 
of the signal, but appears too limited in 
its use as a teaching tool. 

(5) If we are going to emphasize the 
avenue of hearing in the language develop- 
ment program then certainly hard of hear- 
ing children need more listening experience 
than can be offered in a class where only 
the teacher has normal voice and speech. 
Experience in one center where preschool 
children are enrolled five days a week, for 
atwo hour period, has shown that those 
youngsters who play at home with one or 
more normal speaking siblings, or who 
attend a nursery school, have made the 
greatest progress in language growth. 

(6) When amplification is utilized as a 
prime tool in teaching comprehension and 
speech to the aurally handicapped, then it 
is imperative that teachers have adequate 
information in the fields of phonetics, voice 
science, audiometry and physics of sound. 
I mention this point as I have observed 
teachers of the deaf who, in their teaching 
program, shout into the microphone of the 
child’s hearing aid just as they would into 
the naked ear! 


Program in Pasadena, Texas 


With the foregoing philosophies in mind, 
I would like to present a point of view as 
to where the hard of hearing child should 
be educated. Although preschool programs 
for such youngsters can readily be con- 
ducted in institutions other than the public 
schools, the logical place for the average 
or below average income family to send 
their aurally handicapped youngster seems 
to be public institutions. For this reason 
I have chosen to outline a special educa- 
tion program being conducted in Pasa- 
dena, Texas, a community of approximate- 
ly 45,000 persons. 

Up until 1950 this public school system 
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had employed one teacher of the deaf who 
conducted one class for nine so-called 
“deaf” children. These youngsters re- 
mained with the same teacher throughout 
the elementary school years. Although 
some of the children were wearing hearing 
aids, little if any attention was given to 
amplification and little if any auditory 
benefits were derived. The director of spe- 
cial education was not satisfied with the 
program as it was, and in addition had a 
strong conviction that if youngsters be- 
tween the ages of two and six could be 
reached through the services of the public 
schools, their chances for an education 
with normally hearing children would be 
greatly increased. With this concept in 
mind, she went to the superintendent and 
proposed the following: 


Services and Facilities Proposed and 
Adopted 


1. A survey in the community to determine 
the number of children between the ages of two 
and six who were aurally handicapped. 

2. The conversion of a regular classroom into 
a specially equipped room where these young- 
sters could be trained. 

3. The purchase of a specially designed au- 
ditory training unit to be used for training these 
children in preparation for a hearing aid selec- 
tion. 

4. Selection of a teacher from one of the 
regular classrooms who had _ specialized course 
work in the areas of speech and hearing. 

5. The services of a trained consultant to 
assist in the organization and direction of the 
program. 

6. The services of a nearby audiological cen- 
ter for purposes of audiometric evaluations, 
hearing aid selections and at least one annual 
retest with an evaluation of the child’s hearing 
aid. 

7. Psychometric evaluations. 

8. Teaching aids. 

9. Funds to provide further specialized train- 
ing during the summer months for the teacher 
to obtain state certification for teaching the 
“deaf.” 

10. Funds to purchase two hearing aids which 
would be used to introduce the children to the 
wearing of an instrument before the selection 
was made. 

Through the cooperation of the school 
board and one service club in Pasadena, 
the above requests were granted, essential 
funds raised, and in September of 1952 
the ‘public schools had opened a class for 
preschool hearing handicapped youngsters. 
I will not have time to give all the ramifi- 


cations of the program, but would like to 
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discuss the handling of five children who 
were just two years of age at the time they 
were enrolled. 

For many weeks the teacher was en- 
gaged in a program of socialization, au- 
ditory training for purposes of a hearing 
aid selection, and parent education. The 
children met for one hour per day and 
regardless of the nature or extent of their 
losses were given maximum benefits in 
hearing with the group amplifier. Hearing 
aids were selected at the appropriate time. 
The instruments were worn by the children 
at home as well as school and the auditory 
stimulation program continued. When it 
was apparent to the teacher that sound was 
being appreciated, had meaning, and the 
children had a need for it, then more 
emphasis was placed upon an informal ap- 
proach to speechreading, the prime empha- 
sis still being concerned with comprehen- 
sion. Not much more was accomplished 
during the school year, but it is important 
to mention that these youngsters partici- 
pated with normally hearing boys and girls 
on the playground, with normally hearing 
parents and siblings in the home environ- 
ment, and played with their friends in the 
neighborhood. 


Summer Program for Parents 


Just prior to summer vacation each par- 
ent was given a written outline of a home 
training program and the teacher followed 
through with at least two letters while out 
of the state seeking further education. In 
the fall of 1953 the program was resumed 
and little if any of the progress made in 
the past yeer had been lost. These same 
youngsters now meet daily for two and a 
half hours, attend bimonthly programs 
held in the school auditorium, and eat 
snacks in the lunchroom with hearing chil- 
dren. By the middle of the year all of the 
youngsters were attempting speech, not be- 
cause of rote learning but because of a 
need. The words they now use are spon- 


taneous with clarity dependent upon the 
nature and extent of hearing loss. The pa. 
ents meet with the teacher two evening 
a month where they join in a study pro 
gram which has given them better insight 
into the educational, social and_ psycho 
ogical problems of their hearing hand, 
capped children. 


Trends 


I would like to mention a few of the 
trends as we review a program that ha 
been in operation for two years. The chil 
dren with 65-85 db losses are definitely 
using their aided hearing to advantage 
The whole language function of compre 
hension, speech, voice quality, ete., is bet 
ter than that of older children with com. 
parable losses who have not had this typ 
of training. The teacher feels strongly that 
these youngsters are going to fit at leas 
part time, if not full time. in the regula 
first grade classroom at the appropriate 
age level. The youngsters with islands of f 
hearing or losses greater than 85 db have 
been slower in their progress, but their 
performance is most encouraging. 


A Longitudinal Study 


For research purposes this is obvious 
a longitudinal study, but one from whieh 
we will be able to obtain answers to the 
following question: Is the language devel 
opment, educational progress, social matur 
ity and personality structure of hard 
hearing children more compatible with 
that of normally hearing youngsters wher 
the foregoing educational philosophy has 
been employed? 

Only through carefully structured re 
search programs comparable to that d 
the Pasadena Schools can this question kt 
answered. 

Obviously, in eight minutes I have no 
been able to give the details of this pro 
gram, but possibly will have been able to 
stimulate thought and questions. 


Mr. STELLE: Thank you, Mrs. Barigs. Our second speaker is Dr. Daniel T. Clou¢, 
Superintendent, New York School for the Deaf, White Plains. Dr. Cloud has had many 
years’ experience, as you know, working in residential schools for the deaf. We shal 
be glad to hear from him at this time. 
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Where Should the Deaf Child Be Educated? 


Remarks of a Representative of a 


Public Residential School 


Danie. T, CLoup 


T. had a great deal of experience 
but I do not know that I have profited 
too much from it. First, | think I should 
establish, to some degree, my background 
in relation to this topic. I was raised in a 
day school. My professional experience 
has been exclusively in residential school 
work where we have had to be responsible 
fora 24-hour program, seven days a week, 
until two years ago, Our present set-up in 
White Plains is one in which we send our 
children home every Friday and they re- 
turn on Sunday, so that we do not have 
the responsibility for the entire week. It 
has been a most interesting experience. 
This topic “Where Should the Deaf 
Child Be Educated?” presupposes a strong 
difference of opinion about the educational 
placement of the child with a severe hear- 
ing loss. For the purpose of this discus- 
sion we are thinking of a child whose hear- 
ing loss is 65 decibels or more. We may 
well include that marginal group with 50 
to 70 db loss. It would seem to me that 
this is not an either/or question regarding 
residential school versus day school or day 
class placement, but rather the realization, 
recognition and acceptance that we have 
acommon problem represented—the prob- 
lem of finding the best educational facility 
to meet the needs of the child. 
For too long a time opinions have been 
held that there is one way and only one 
way of educating the child who has com- 
munication problems. Surely, no one per- 
son knows all there is to know about edu- 
cating the deaf child. As we have learned. 
no one method teaches all deaf children 
nor will one educational facility meet the 
needs of all. The deaf child, as the hear- 
ing child, has differences in abilities and 
In aptitudes. It is these differences and 
capacities that we must take into consid- 
tration when planning a program, for it is 
the child who is the important factor un- 
der consideration. Therefore, his needs, 
abilities. disabilities and potentials are of 
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great importance in planning future goals. 

What should be considered in achiev- 
ing these goals? Time and the occasion 
will not permit a full listing of all of the 
items that could or should be mentioned. 
I shall, however, attempt to list only a few 
of the more important ones: 

1. The total assessment of the whole 
child, which will include a full social his- 
tory. medical, psychological and hearing 
evaluation. 

2. The contacts the child has had with 
other agencies such as speech and hearing 
clinics, nursery and preschool training 
groups and hearing aid evaluation centers. 

3. The child’s family relationships. 
Primary among these are his acceptance 
by the family, the home training he has 
had and the desire of the parents toward 
keeping the child within the family circle. 

4. Community responsibility. In_ this 
regard the population of the community. 
locatian and available resources determine 
the educational facilities—good or bad. 
Geographically, the community location is 
important in terms of transportation and 
travel time. Available educational facilities 
may predetermine the child’s educational 


placement, thus consideration must be giv- 
‘en to local policy and practice. 


Ideally, a choice of school placement can 
be made, including residential schools. both 
private and public: parochial schools, resi- 
dential and day; public day schools and 
day classes in local or nearby communities. 
The positive factors of each should be 
evaluated in terms of how they can best 
meet the communication needs as well as 
the total needs of the child. In doing this. 
there is no reason why a child cannot 
transfer from one type of placement to 
another. This will occur when his needs 
change or vary according to his age and 
maturity. The need that is constant will 
be that of communication, but since all 
schools or classes for the deaf child work 
on communication problems, other needs 
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—namely,. emotional, social and vocational 
—may well influence the type of placement 
chosen. 

Previously it has been stated that no one 


person has the answer for educating all 


deaf children. It would be well for the 
professional persons, who best know the 
child, his family, his community and _ re- 
sources available, to plan jointly for the 
child and to guide and direct his parents 
in making the best educational placement. 
In other words, team approach should be 
used in all educational planning. using the 
skills and knowledge of the educator. the 
social worker. the psychologist, public 
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health nurse, the physician and the audio}. 
ogist to the best advantage. 

We have recognized the common prob. 
lem, for which we must reach a solution, 
So, “Where Should The Deaf Child Be 
Educated?” means: “What Educational 
Plan Will Best Meet His Individual Needs,” 
It is urged that there be further evaluation 
of existing educational facilities. It is fur. 
ther urged that there be an evaluation of 
professional attitudes so that personality 
factors and prejudiced thinking will be 
eliminated. When this is done professional 
persons can objectively plan the best pro. 
gram for each individual deaf child. 


* * 


Mr. STELLE: Thank you, Doctor Cloud. Our next paper will be given by Mrs, 
Eunice L. Heinrichs. Principal, Alexander Graham Bell School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Where Should the Deaf Child Be Educated? 


The Day School 


Mrs. Eunice L. Hernricus 


COME to vou as the representative of 

a large day school and I, too, want to 
talk a little about where the deaf child 
should be educated. 

In the recent book Hearing and Deaf- 
ness, edited by Dr. Hallowell Davis. this 
statement appears: “In many of the larger 
cities there are also day schools for the 
deaf, such as Junior High School No. 47 
in New York City, the Alexander Graham 
Bell School in Cleveland, and the Los An- 
geles Day School, that are parts of the 
public school systems of those commu- 
nities.” 

As a part of a leading metropolitan 
school system, Alexander Graham Bell 
School enjoys the advantages that accrue 
from this situation. One of these is a clinic 
at our school, directed by an otologist, Dr. 
Charles E. Kinney, for the past 18 years. 
In 1949 he read a paper, “Practical As- 
pects of a Successful School Conservation 
Program,” before the Congress of Oto- 
laryngologists in London, England. Our 
clinic serves all Cleveland pupils in public, 
private or parochial schools. The audio- 
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gram is taken, case history recorded, and 
thorough examination is made of ear, nose 
and throat. The otologist interprets the 
audiograms, recommends surgical or medi- 
cal procedures and classifies pupils for edu- 
cational placement according to the extent 
of hearing disability. Children with no 
hearing for speech are recommended for 
our school, to be taught by the special 
methods—the visual, tactile, auditory, 
rhythmic and kinesthetic. Those with se: 
vere hearing impairments, but who do have 
language and speech, are sent to three con- 
servation of hearing centers, where speech 
improvement, speechreading, auditory 
training, and tutoring are given by a spe- 
cially trained teacher. They take other sub- 
jects with normally hearing children in 
regular classes. These pupils have losses 
ranging from 30 through 70 decibels. At 
the present time there are 190 pupils in 
our program—60 pupils are in the three 
conservation centers. Of 130 pupils at 
A. G. Bell, 101 have 0-0 for speech. The 
other 29 have extremely slight residual 
hearing, such as 0°-6° or 9°-9°, or 10° 
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13°. Depending on the prognosis, and per- 
tinent factors in the case history and [.Q.. 
the pupils having less than 30 db loss get 
lipreading and speech help from itinerant 
speech therapists in the city schools. Fif- 
teen suburbs, without such educational 
facilities for the hearing impaired, send 
pupils to our school and to conservation 
centers. 

Our pupils enter Nursery I at three years 
of age on a full day program. They are 
taken through junior high and are eligible 
for entrance to senior high. About 80 per 
cent go into skilled or semi-skilled work. 
With so large a school population, well 
graded classes are possible. The teacher 
can prepare for her seven to ten pupils on 
one level the flash cards, charts, and visual 
devices needed in such large numbers. 
We visit the fire station, post office and 
dairy. and make trips to cooperating his- 
torical. natural history and health mu- 
seums. Sometimes we go to the zoo. Some- 
times it comes to us. Reading charts bring 
recall of experience. Shopwork and gym 
work round out the curriculum. 

As a member of a leading metropolitan 
school system of over 100.000 pupils and 
3800 teachers. A. G. Bell shares in the 
wealth of free texts in all subjects—manu- 
als, tests, printed reading and arithmetic 
work sheets, the latter being the rich con- 
tribution of experienced teachers and prin- 
cipals. 

In building improvements and equip- 
ment, we share with other city schools. 
We have the benefit of a large and liberal 
city budget. Our operating expenses, in- 
cluding transportation of primary pupils, 
expensive equipment. high salaries, etc.. 
came to $1078.97 per capita for the year 
ending December 1953. But all the facil- 
ities of our building are for the exclusive 
use of our children. From our Visual Edu- 
cation Museum, 15 to 20 films are deliv- 
ered weekly to correlate with lessons and 


topics from nursery through junior high. 

We have close contact with the family— 
home visits, demonstrations in each class- 
room with pupils inviting parents “to see 
us work,” talks to groups of parents by 
otologist, physician, nurse, principal and 
teacher. Conferences, too, are much used. 
Mother, doctor, nurse, teacher and _prin- 
cipal discuss the problems posed on the 
Wetzel grid, health problems, behavior, 
psychological problems. We bring in so- 
cial workers, too. In one instance, in the 
case of a T.B. meningitic patient, principal 
and teacher attended a conference at the 
University Hospitals with the staff there— 
pediatrician, psychologist, social worker, 
visiting nurse, hospital nurse. 

Foremost among the advantages of a 
day school is the fact that the children live 
at home in a hearing environment, secure 
in the affection of parents and siblings, 
playing with the neighborhood children 
and, except for the youngest pupils. using 
public transportation. 

Public relations and education of the 
public are furthered by demonstrations to 
nursing groups, education students and 
P.T.A. groups. Tours of the school and an 
informative talk by the administrator are 
among other features included with the 
demonstration. Numerous bulletins are 
sent home to parents. Appearances on the 
school television program of the otologist 
with a totally deaf boy, and a conservation 
of hearing pupil . . . and again of prin- 
cipal, teachers, and a group of pupils. 
have helped to interest and inform people. 

Fine residential schools and multigraded 
classes in smaller cities are bringing need- 
ed training to the deaf. who used to be 
thought fit only to be shut away in asy- 
lums. Now they may take their place in 
society through the efforts of all educat- 
ing agencies, that in the words of St. Paul. 
“|. . all the members of that one body, be- 
ing many, are one.” 


Mr. STeELLE: Thank you. Mrs. Heinrichs. Our next discussant, Mr. J. Reynolds 


Medart. Engineer, Lehmann Machine Company, St. Louis, is unique on the panel in 
that he himself is deaf and has been through a school for the deaf. Also, he is a grad- 
uate of a university for hearing students. Mr. Medart attended Clarke School several 
years ago and since then has attended Notre Dame University and has graduated from 
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that school. It is with great pleasure that I present Mr. J. Reynolds Medart. 
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Opinions of a Graduate of a 
School for the Deaf 


J. Reynotps MEDART 


PEAKING from my lifelong experience 
. and many observations as a deaf man, 
I am in favor of sending the deaf child to 
a boarding school at an early age. The 
chief reason is that he would have a better 
chance to develop a sense of responsibility. 
A child, in order to overcome his shyness, 
must adjust himself to any assigned task 
in school or society. He should be en- 
couraged to assume whatever leadership 
he is offered. I believe this is one of the 
most important parts of training the deaf. 

Also speaking from my own experience, 
I note that one of the problems a deaf 
person faces is a natural introversion re- 
sulting from isolation. Once this shyness 
is overcome, speech will be greatly accel- 
erated and will be more natural, and the 
deaf person will be more poised. Thus 
his confidence and interest will grow. and 
he will cooperate more with the school ofh- 
cials, 

I spent 12 years at Clarke School, where 
I met Alexander Graham Bell. Dr. Bell 
often told us of his invention of the tele- 
phone and of visible speech. The patience 
and motherly love of the teachers at Clarke 
School helped us to lead a normal and 
happy life because we were kept occupied 
by good after-school programs such as 
manual training, school plays, scouting, 
sports and gymnastics. This helped us to 
forget the family life which, of course, 
we missed. In those days we were not 
prepared for high school work, but we 
were encouraged to continue our education 
after leaving Clarke School. 

I went to preparatory school and college 
at Notre Dame University, where I studied 
mechanical engineering and took the course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
I had no special education there. One of 
the things that helped me most at college 
was my golf work. In those days golf was 
not popular and was not accepted by the 
school. I took charge of the tournaments 
and of getting prizes and of finding 
courses for the students to use. I went to 
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several stores to get free prizes such 4 
golf balls, golf clothes, golf clubs, bags and 
trophies. Due to a lack of interest and 
cooperation from the school, I had to do 
this work by myself for three years. |p 
my last year I arranged games with other 
colleges for next year’s program. After 
I graduated, the school built a golf cours 
on the campus and had a team. Now golf 
ranks with football and basketball as 
major sport. This training was the turning 
point in my preparation for business, mar. 
riage, society and travel. 

A day pupil will look forward to free 
time at home after school. On the other 
hand he will lack the ambition or interest 
to do something constructive because of 
the absence of after-school programs at 
home. It is possible that a lack of under. 
standing and companionship on the part of 
the parents, or too much sympathy, could 
unconsciously hamper the child’s progress. 
The fast pace of the parents in social and 
business life couldg be another factor. This 
could mean that the deaf child’s feeling of 
inferiority would increase. When the 
boarding child comes home for a_ long 
weekend or a long vacation, his parents 
often appreciate him the more and note 
the improvement in speech and confidence. 
The boy coming home will look forward 
to vacation programs with greater con 
dence and more interest. 

I am strongly in favor of sending a deaf 
child to hearing school after he finishes 
his work in a school for the deaf. If he 
continues to go to higher schools for the 
deaf or live among the deaf, the power of 
his speech will eventually taper off and in 
time his confidence will fade. More and 
more he will converse in rapid and excited 
manners, using his hands and exaggerated 
facial expression to supplement his speech. 
All of this may eventually lead him to the 
use of the sign language. The resulting 
signs of frustration on his part will isolate 
him from society. If he goes to a hearing 
school he will be forced to use speech in 
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order to get along with the students. At 
first he will have great difficulty in talking 
because of the weakness of his voice, which 
is seldom properly utilized in a school for 
the deaf. By persistence and patience he 
can bring his voice back to a normal state. 
So by living among the hearing people for 
life, his speech and poise will constantly 
improve and he will eventually forget how 
to whisper or use sign language. 

As to myself, I owe my position in mar- 
riage, business and travel to the inexhaus- 
tible, intelligent training of Miss Caroline 
A. Yale, the principal of Clarke School 
when I was a student there; to the spirit- 
ual and genial kindness of Father John 
Cavanaugh, former president of Notre 
Dame University; to the amazing and pow- 
erful influence in social and religious ways 
of my mother, Mrs. Katherine R. Medart; 
and lastly to the wonderful common sense 
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of my wife, Josephine. Often these people 
encouraged me against my desires. In all 
these years I have rarely been reminded 
of my handicap and have never been put 
into any embarrassment in home, business, 
society or travel. 

I believe that one of the most important 
phases of training the deaf is social devel- 
opment. The deaf person must make every 
effort to avoid digressing to a state of iso- 
lation and to live a normal, well-adjusted 
life. He must be alert at all times. He 
must be well-informed in business and 
world affairs. He should travel, if possible, 
and he must intermingle with society as 
much as possible. It is up to the individual. 

In my opinion this social development 
can best be attained by first attending a 
residential school for the deaf and then 
by obtaining higher education in a college 
for the hearing. 


* * 


Mr. STELLE: Thank you very much, Mr. Medart. Our next paper will be given by 


the parent of a deaf child. This parent is unique in that he has had his child in a 
school for the deaf both as a residential student and as a day student. It is with great 
pleasure that I introduce C. H. S. Murphy, Captain, United States Navy. He has a 
child enrolled in the Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, 


Where Should the Deaf Child Be Educated? 


A Parent Speaks 


C. H. S. MurpHy 


R. STELLE, distinguished guests, 

ladies and gentlemen. I did not ap- 
preciate, until this last half hour, the dif- 
ferences of opinion between these experts 
and myself. My giving a paper on this 
panel reminds me of the story of the bum- 
blebee who violates all aeronautical prin- 
ciples which say that he cannot fly. He 
doesn’t know about aeronautical principles. 
%0 he flies anyway. There is a great deal 
that I do not know about the education of 
deaf children, but nevertheless I am will- 
ing to speak. If some of my statements 
appear naive or incorrect, from a technical 
point of view, remember that they are from 
the point of view of a parent of a deaf 


child. 
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Where should the deaf child be edu- 
cated? I shall start by stating the sub- 
stance of my position in the matter. It is 
brief and, I believe, fairly precise. It is 
my view that the profoundly deaf child 
should be educated as a day student at a 
recognized and accredited oral school for 
the deaf, whether it be day or residential, 
starting at the earliest possible age (and 
three is by no means the lower limit), 
through the academic equivalent of public 
grammar school. Thereafter I believe the 
child should attend regular schools. 

And now I shall take up each of the 
component parts of the position I have just 
stated, briefly explaining wherein my ex- 
perience has led to the conclusion that I 
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present. To establish the situation which 
I, as a parent, represent, our child is a 13- 
year-old boy, congenitally deaf, with a 
hearing loss in excess of 85 decibels. In 
other words he has no usable hearing. He 
entered Central Institute for the Deaf at 
the age of two and one-half, and was resi- 
dent there until two years ago when I was 
fortunate enough to receive orders to duty 
in St. Louis and was thus able to have him 
attend as a day student. 


The Child Should Be a Day Student 


First, I say the child should be a day 
student. I base this to a great extent upon 
our observation of Charlie over the past 
two years, noting the considerable im- 
provement he has made in all areas: and 
also on the essentially unanimous opinion 
of all his teachers and supervisors that he 
has shown a definite increase in rate of 
progress since becoming a day pupil. Let 
me say at this point that this is not to be 
inferred in any way as a reflection on his 
school or teachers; I believe they would 
be the first to endorse my statement. so 
long as the child is assured a natural and 
normal home situation. There are two oth- 
er considerations. however, which I con- 
sider to be of equal or even greater im- 
portance. First, the child who is a day 
pupil gets the benefit of a regular normal 
home life during roughly 70 per cent of 
the school year, since that is approximatel; 
the percentage of time spent outside of 
school: and, secondly, the child also gets 
the benefit of playing with hearing chil- 
dren and participating in neighborhood 
activities after school and on weekends. 


The School Sheuld Be Oral 


Next Tsay that the child should attend 
a recognized and accredited oral school for 
the deaf. Since I began with the condition 
that the child should be a day student, I 
consider it to be immaterial whether the 
school itself is day or residential, provided 
the quality of instruction is equal. J insist 
that it be exclusively an oral school be- 
cause of the assumption, which is the en- 
tire basis of my position, that it is desired 
that the child will ultimately live as close 
as possible an approximation to a normal 
life. We might define this normal life as 
that of an average human with average 
vision and no appreciable hearing loss. 
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Without extensive teaching of speech ang 
lipreading, it is my view that this objectiye 
cannot even be approached. 

Again, I hold that the child start at the 
earliest possible age. My observation has 
been that. while the child who started 
earlier may not outwardly appear to have 
made much more progress than the child 
who started later, in actuality there hay 
been achieved valuable rudiments of lip 
reading. speech, group participation and 
the feeling of being accepted that will be 
of great later benefit, and that simply ar 
acquired to a greater degree in a school 
for the deaf than elsewhere. Another jm. 
portant point is that attendance at a school 
for the deaf avoids placing the child ina 
group where he is the one who is odd and 
apart, at the tender age when such a situa 
tion can do great harm. 


The School Should Be for the Dea 


Lastly. I state that the child should a 
tend a school for the deaf and not attemp! 
to go to regular public or private schook 
until he is ready for high school. This 
position is perhaps the least solid of the 
lot. but I have varied reasons for my he 
lief and will state a few of them. Let m 
assure you that the very deaf child is, ani 
I state it mildly, something of an emo 
tional problem. Tantrums, not normal) 
encountered in a hearing child at that age 
can and will occur when the child is ded 
and will continue well into adolescence 
I don’t believe that the profoundly deal 
child acquires the temperamental stability 
or social adaptability requisite for th 
plunge into the hearing world. until hei 
near high school age. By that time the dea 
child who progresses well will have to: 
large extent closed the vocabulary and lar 
guage gap that was once so great. 

In summary, this parent believes int 
combination of maximum specialized det 
schooling, combined with maximum hom 
life. over as long a period of time as pé 
sible before entering secondary schoo 
Like any good doctor, | have not followe 
my own prescription. Since Uncle Sam s# 
to it that I had eight different duty assigt 
ments, which involved our moving to !! 
different homes during Charlie's first 
years, it should be readily apparent thi 
residential status was our only 
choice for him during that time. 
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Mr. STELLE: Thank you, Captain Murphy. We now come back to the viewpoint of 
a private, residential oral school. I am happy to introduce Mr. George T. Pratt, Prin- 
cipal, Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


Where Should the Deaf Child Be Educated? 


The Private Residential School 


GeorceE T. PRATT 


Y WAY of preface let me begin by 
saying that we who are responsible for 
children in residential schools are cog- 
nizant of and think we labor with “the 
whole child.” This term, almost reduced 
to a cliché these days, I have heard de- 
fined as “everything about a child except 
his brain.” We construe intellectual activ- 
ity and academic achievement to be aspects 
of our concern, along with the social. mo- 
ral and psychological. Ultimately. the deaf 
young man and young woman achieve 
satisfaction and, consequently. security 
from ability to compete with their peers. 
the vast majority of whom have normal 
hearing. Should we as educators aim at 
anything less, we are kidding ourselves as 
well as deluding both children and parents. 
The early and accurate assessment of 
degree of deafness, the early and continu- 
ous use of a wearable hearing aid, the 
warm and affectionate home atmosphere, 
the constant association with hearing sib- 
lings and friends, the energetic and deter- 
mined teaching efforts of capable mothers. 
the placement in regular school classes 
with untrained teachers and tutoring on 
the side—none of these is an adequate sub- 
stitute for the trained teacher with good 
equipment, a small well-graded class, the 
“know-how,” ample materials. and time. 
In my mind the time element is tremen- 
dously important. Since the deaf child 
learns more slowly, it would seem that his 
goal of competing on even terms with his 
hearing contemporaries at, say, age 16, 
hinges upon his receiving more instruc- 
tion time. He must begin formal educa- 
tion sooner. We cannot afford to allow 
him to accommodate himself to a world of 
near silence, little comprehension of com- 
munication other than facial expression 
and gesture, and no speech. 
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There is more to the time element, how- 
ever, than an early beginning. Once in 
school, if the deaf child is taught only 
from 9 to 12 and from 1 to 3, as are hear- 
ing children, the disadvantage again makes 
itself felt. This is in no sense a reflection 
upon the child or his teacher. In my mind, 
the way to combat this seemingly axiomatic 
circumstance is to provide for the trained 
teacher to become an effective part of the 
child’s life beyond the regular school 
hours. 

Only the teacher is thoroughly familiar 
with the child’s current language under- 
standing and speech capabilities. The 
child is well aware of this. Is there a par- 
ent of a deaf child who has not been con- 
founded by recognizing how much more 
his child knows in school than he displays 
at home? It is unlikely that there is a 
parent more closely associated, from the 
standpoint of proximity, with his child’s 
educational program than I am. Yet on any 
given day I am not on intimate terms with 
progress made by my daughter that morn- 
ing. When a teacher has spent conscien- 
tious hours preparing her work, and the 
children have spent hours mastering it, 
both will consider that a carry-over into 
lunch time or dinner time is very much 
in order. After slaving over the use of a 
certain language concept during the morn- 
ing session, the child will perfectly well 
understand the horrified look appearing 
on his teacher’s face when he ignores its 
use at the dinner table and tries to get by 
with one word. (He probably could do so 
without notice at home, or with most 
housemothers. ) The same applies to speech. 

Oralism, the heart and purpose of this 
professional organization, is considerably 
more than classroom instruction. Speech 
for deaf children is not a subject, like 
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algebra, nor is language usage. Both tran- 
scend classroom and class period lines. If 
we teach them formally and then ignore 
their useful function. we are indulging our- 
selves in wasteful motions. What we have 
to show is something academic. 


There is a relationship between consis- 
tent expectation and the results achieved. 
Deaf children, like the rest of us. will take 
the easy path. Poor speech and worse lan- 
guage is likely to be the rule of the day 
if that is accepted. whether by reason of in- 
dulgence or ignorance of the child’s ca- 
pabilities on the part of his associates. 
A completely oral atmosphere. in which 
teachers form an effective part during all 
of the child’s waking hours. offers distinct 
advantages. 


Routine Is important 


Something may be said for a clean, or- 
derly environment designed especially to 
fit the needs of those living in it. From 
my observations it would seem that most 
of us produce more effectively from a com- 
fortable, rhythmic pattern of life—a cer- 
tain regularity of waking. eating. working. 
playing. sleeping. There is evidence that 
some of our beginning youngsters have 
been attempting to function from storm- 
tossed seas. The reasons for this are many. 
and understandable. To avoid chaos the 
residential school employs routine. Con- 
trary to the expectations of many parents, 
most young beginners adjust rather rapidly 
to their new surroundings. and many seem 
to relax and thrive on a program of regu- 
larity. This requires considerable under- 
standing and thought and cooperation on 
the part of parents and teachers—but it 
works, This idea reminds me of a little 
hearing relative of Miss Tilly's who said 
she didn't like her new, more progressive 
school since “there was too much “fusion.” 

After a couple of years in school, and 
language is beginning to flower, the time 
comes for beginning Sunday School work. 
The language and understandings here 
must be taught just as carefully as other 
concepts, and by teachers familiar with 
deaf children. My experience with the deaf 
child in regular Sunday School has indi- 
cated an abundance of wanting to help, 
and strength in the crayon and paper de- 
partment, but almost no actual progress 
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in building understanding. A consistent, 
regular program is necessary if the deaf 
child is to acquire moral principles—sin, 
ple at first and gradually broadening to 
the point of being able to grasp abstract 
ideas. I am convinced that this is pos 
sible. In addition to the general program 
of teaching fundamental rights and wrongs 
the Catholic child must be taught his cate. 
chism and prepared for his first commu 
nion, and the Hebrew child should be giy. 
en an appreciation for his religious calen. 
dar. All of it involves language. It is pos 
sible for us to shrug off our responsibility 
in this regard. but not in the best interes 


of the child. 
Even if the deaf child of 10 to 13 fre 


quents the corner drugstore, it is unlikeh 
that he will acquire the rich vernacular 
language of his contemporaries. He mus 
come by it some other way. if at all. Ampk 
time for an organized and consistent ‘vol 
untary reading program seems the bed 
approach to this problem. The voluntan 
part has to do with the selection of books 
read. Here lies the golden opportunity for 
really skillful. well-informed teachers 
Somewhere in these years the crucial poinl 
comes—the deaf child settles for simp 
acquiring information, or bursts through 
to the truly wonderful world of activel 
seeking new worlds to conquer, giving ful 
rein to his initiative and imagination. One 
necessary ingredient is a_ richly  stockel 
library of up-to-date books. Even mor 
important is an alert staff of teachers, fam- 
iliar with the books available. knowing the 
children’s immediate interests, and capable 
of motivating and nurturing wider ani 
wider reading horizons; this in spite 
the fact that the period is generally # 
cepted as the most trying and exasperatiig 
in the child’s life, from an adult’s point 0 
view. 

As the child develops and matures 4 
whole gamut of extracurricular activities 
become increasingly important in his @ 
her eyes—sports; boy and girl scout acti 
ities; creative urges satisfied by shop, at. 
crafts and home economics projects; pe 
sonal grooming and proper use of (i 
metics; social dancing; learning to drive 
a car and getting a driver's license; pre 
tice in social techniques in formal teas and 
dinner parties. Fulfilment of these alll 
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does not “just happen” simply because a 
child grows up chronologically. Experi- 
ence on an organized basis must be pro- 
vided. Again the time factor looms large. 
Realizing that the deaf child’s best inter- 
ests are not being served by subtracting 
from his classroom instruction time, it 
seems necessary to provide additional 
after-school time. under skilled teachers, 
for these admittedly important activities. 
All of them involve language and speech. 

If I thought that residential schools nec- 
essarily represented regimentation which 
produced sulky and unhappy children who 
were stolid and dull, a concerted campaign 
would be in order to close them all. My 
experience, relatively brief as it may be, 


has been quite the contrary. I see children 
from age 4 to 17 alert and poised as they 
gain confidence through achievement. 

Ultimately, the degree of success of any 
educational program must rest upon its 
graduates. 

We who are responsible for the educ- 
tional opportunities for deaf children must 
think in terms of the whole program and 
what happens to the child when he leaves 
us. /s he capable and competent, and does 
he have a fair chance of holding his own 
with his hearing contemporaries? In my 
humble opinion, we should set our sights 
on building more and better special educa- 
tional facilities, rather than moving in the 
direction of less and less. 


% 


Mr. STELLE: Thank you, Mr. Pratt, Our next paper—we have already heard from 
the day school itself—discusses the statewide program of day schools represented by 
Miss Eleanor Taussig, Speech and Hearing Therapist, Division of Special Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Where Should the Deaf Child Be Educated? 


The Day School—A State Program 


ELEANOR TAUSSIG 


have been asked to speak as a repre- 

sentative of the day school. In con- 
sidering this question I am thinking in 
terms of a child attending an established 
day school for the deaf. 

Education is more than learning to read 
and write, to lipread and talk. It is, in 
addition to these things, learning to live 
with people. The most important people 
ina child’s life are his family. Being an 
active member of a family group rather 
than a visiting associate gives a child the 
opportunity to share and enjoy family re- 
sponsibilities. A deaf child needs to feel 
a part of his family. Spending his after- 
school hours with them can aid in making 
him a working member of the group. 

It is important as part of education to 
grow up in a community and to become 
an active member of it. There are com- 
munity responsibilities just as there are 
family responsibilities. Membership and 


growth in a community aid in developing 
a feeling of belonging. We aim to edu- 
cate the deaf child to take his place in a 
hearing world. Therefore it is of prime im- 
portance for him to associate with hear- 
ing people as much as possible. He needs 
to be with the people with whom he will 
be working and living in later life. 

We are constantly talking of “experi- 
ences” for the deaf child as an aid in 
language building. The child who is in 
school from nine to three and then goes 
home has more opportunity for “natural 
experiences.” Riding to school on a bus 
is in itself an experience of value for 
language building. Although we create sit- 
uations in school for language purposes, 
taking part in a natural situation, perhaps 
with his family, and then telling about it in 
school, is of great interest to a child. I 
visited a day school recently and was im- 
pressed with the variety of news items that 
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the children brought in to school. Each 
child told about something different he 
had seen or done the day before. They 
asked questions of each other and shared 
the experiences. The possibilities of growth 
in language were unlimited. 

The child who lives at home has a better 
opportunity to become independent and 
self-reliant. I feel there is a tendency to 
over-protect children in a residential school. 
Much of this may be necessary to the situ- 
ation. but I believe the child who has an 
opportunity to be on his own after school 
learns to be self-reliant. He will not al- 
ways have the aid of someone to interpret 
for him or to tell him just what to do, He 
must learn to be on his own. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of teach- 
ing a deaf child is in helping him to make 
use of the speech and lipreading he learns 
in school. Speech does not become a 
child’s means of communication unless he 
puts it to use—not just in the classroom 
situation but in the daily business of liv- 
ing. The child who associates with hear- 
ing children has more opportunity to use 
his speech and lipreading. Being with a 
family who is interested in him can help 
to give the constant repetition and practice 
so necessary to make speech and lipread- 
ing functional. 

It has often been said that the general 
public does not understand the deaf child’s 
problems. I would rather say that the 
public does not understand the potentiali- 
ties of the deaf child. The child who lives 
with his family and is a part of a com- 
munity can do a great deal to help to edu- 
cate the public. He need not be a mystery 
or “the different child” but rather he can 
prove by his participation that he is a 
human being with a potential for living a 
normal life. I had an occasion to go into 
a drug store in a small town with the 
mother of a young deaf child the other 


day. The druggist asked the mother hoy 
her little boy was and then turned to me 
and said, “You know, I have learned a lot 
about deaf children since I have known 
Danny. Why everyone around here js 
keeping tab on his progress in lipreading 
and I never even knew what lipreading 
was.” I feel that Danny, by growing wp 
with his neighbors. will be a living ad. 
vertisement of what a severely deaf child 
can accomplish. 

I don't believe anyone questions the faet 
that all children need guidance. individual 
attention and love. What better place is 
there for a child’s emotional needs to be 
fulfilled than at home? Parents are the 
greatest influence in a child’s life. Their 
dhild-en are their prime interest. The 
love. companionship and guidance a child 
gets by being a member of a family surely 
is a part of education. | 

I cannot conclude my comments without 
including one other thought in the edu- 
cational picture. What about the parents 
themselves? Most parents have a real need 
and desire to be a part of their children’ 
school lives. They want to know what the) 
can do. They want to share the respons: 
bilities. A good parent-school relationship 
and parent-teacher relationship is a neces 
sary part of education. When a child lives 
at home it is possible for parents to follow 
his progress and participate in the school 
program. 

In conclusion I might also suggest the 
needs of the schools in this educational 
picture. The school needs the parents. When 
it is possible for parents to be part of the 
school program everyone benefits—the 
child, the parent and the school. The 
interest and support of the parents has 
made many programs possible and _ the 
future growth is often dependent upon the 
closeness of contacts of parent, child and 
school, 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


By Mary Wood Whitehurst and 
Edna K. Monsees 
The first book written specifically for those who have 


always had a little hearing but have never learned 
to use it. Postpaid $3.12 
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Lipreading Textbook With 
WORKBOOK! 
HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
By Ena G. Macnutt 


Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12¢ for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 50c each 
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Where Should the Deaf Child Be Educated? 


General Discussion 


Question: At the end of her paper, 
Mrs. Bangs mentioned research. Could she 
be more specific about that? Who is con- 
ducting it? Does she have control groups, 
and what are the methods? 

Mrs. Bancs: The entire research study 
has not been worked out. In just the last 
two years we have been gathering all the 
audiological and medical information we 
can get, and plan to compile it over a 
period of five years. Different tests will be 
run and we will probably work with the 
children in that particular school district 
and in an outlying district. Also another 
study is under discussion. 


Five vs. Seven-Day Schools 


Question: I am the mother of a deaf 
child and would like to ask Doctor Cloud 
if he has had his five-day residential school 
long enough to see any major differences 
between a five-day school and week ends at 
home. and a seven-day residential school. 

Dr. CLoup: My experience covers only 
a two-year period, but prior to that time 
there were some 70 children who wanted 
to remain and did remain over week ends. 
| take the position, of course, that most of 
our children come from the metropolitan 
area of New York, so that transportation 
isnot a serious problem. I had a petition, 
signed by 50 children, stating that they 
preferred to remain at the school week ends 
because there was nothing being done for 
them at their homes. 


Psychological Help 


QursTION: Miss Keaster. this morning 
You mentioned that psychological help 
should be given the children. What would 
Your suggestion be as to who should give 
that help? There are many possibilities. 

Miss Keaster: During the last decade 
we have talked at great length about diag- 
nosis, intelligence. ete. We know what 
some of the psychological problems of 
these youngsters are. but we aren’t doing 
much about them. Work must be done 
through psychiatry and should involve psy- 
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chology and psychiatric workers, social 
workers, various professional channels and 
such organizations as child guidance c¢lin- 
ics. The people in these areas, who are 
cooperating with us, must also have an 
awareness of the problems of the deaf and 
hard of hearing child. It is a two-way 
street. 


The Deaf Child and the Family 


QUESTION: Suppose the deaf child lives 
at home with his family. Is he a part of 
that family? If the child lives in a resi- 
dential school, is he not a member of the 
family? Are there no family ties because 
he lives in a residential school? And what 
can you do there, either at home or in 
school, to make that child a part of the 
family ? 

Miss KEASTER: Those of us who are 
working in audiological clinics, who see 
on an average of 150 to 200 youngsters a 
month, have become extremely aware of 
the many differences in the family situa- 
tions from which we draw our children. 
But we cannot generalize. 

Dr. CLoup: It has been my experience. 
over the years, that many of the children 
who have been received at the residential 
schools—perhaps a majority—come from 
two types of environment. The one type is 
where the child has been completely re- 
jected by the family, and the other is where 
the family has extended over-protection. 

I have had children come to school, at 
six or seven years of age, who were not 
able to feed or dress themselves and who 
had to have a great deal of help in many 
instances where home training should have 
been completed long ago. 

Captain Murpuy: There is no point in 
talking about a normal home life for the 
child if the child does not have a normal 
home. The first and foremost thing a par- 
ent can do is to make the home as normal 
as possible. Our experience has been that 
the deaf child need not be over-protected. 

Dr. CLoup: In many cases the parents 
might not have the time or ability to fol- 
low the principles involved in the educa- 
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tion of the deaf child or, if they have that 
time, there might be siblings who would 
resent the amount of time spent with the 
deaf child. How do you reconcile that? 

Miss Taussic: That is why mv job is 
parent education. Primarily, I think all 
parents need a great deal of help so that 
they may understand all of these problems 
and do the best they can, not only for the 
deaf child but for the other children. 


The Team Approach 


Dr. Hunsaker (INGLEWoop, CALIF.) : 
The proper educational placement varies 
with each individual. Some can_ profit 
most from a residential school, and others 
can profit most from a day school, and so 
on. When there is only one school avail- 
able, there is no choice. But in places 
where there are all three types I would 
like to put in a plea for closer cooperation 
between day and residential schools. Where 
I come from, we have both types of 
schools. I know we have day school pupils 
who could do a little better in the resi- 
dential school, and perhaps there are some 
in the residential schools who could do 
better in the day type. It seems to me that 
we should have some way to work out 
these problems. We have heard that the 
team approach is best and that is what we 
ought to be doing. I think it is unfortun- 
ate when there is such a cleavage that we 
cannot get together, 

Dr. CLoup: Mr. Stelle, I should like to 
suggest that you call on Miss Genevieve 
Drennen, supervisor for exceptional chil- 
dren in the State of Illinois, who has par- 
ticipated in such a program. 

Miss DRENNEN: The state of Illinois 
has a Hearing Advisory Committee made 
up of all the state agencies working with 
the deaf and hard of hearing children. 
The committee is a part of the Illinois 
Commission for Handicapped Children, and 
we advise the commission. Our advisory 
committee does not necessarily meet to 
consider the individual children, but we 
do have the resources available to under- 
stand the viewpoints taken by other mem- 
bers in these agencies. 

The second group in the team approach 
comprises parents of the children, and 
here I can put in a plug for parent educa- 
tion, which is very important for all. 
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We have a complete medical, psycholog. 
ical, hearing evaluation and social histon 
taken. This is done by skilled people who 
are operating within their own discipline, 
I act as educational consultant on_ this 
team. after the child has been seen by 
all the others on the staff. I plan his pro. 
gram, using information from all people 
who have known the child, and the parents, 
and work with the child in this setting. The 
plan is then given to the parent for ae. 
ceptance. Here we guide and direct the 
parent into the channel which seems to 
present the best plan for the child. Of 
course the parent doesn’t have to accept it 
because, after all, it is his child. 


In Illinois we have many facilities. The 
child who has been in a day class or a day 
school may need another kind of school 
placement. In other cases the reverse may 
be true. We feel very strongly that if the 
people working with the school agencies 
and other agencies give evidence of work 
ing together, the example will reach the 
local level (the school district). 

Question: I should like to ask Mis 
Taussig something about the team ap 
proach being used in Pennsylvania. 


Miss Taussic: The program is still very 
much in the embryo state, but it is de 
veloping slowly. We have established 
audiology centers in which, at the present 
time, equipment is standing in big boxes 
We hope to have a number of center 
where hearing evaluations can be made 
and the proper—we hope—placement of 
children suggested. At the present time 
there are four centers which are operating. 
One has a psychologist who is also a 
audiologist. Those of us who see the chil: 
dren, send them to the audiological centers 
where they will get the proper advice 
There is a statewide testing program and 
any child who is found to have a hearing 
loss is recommended for possible therapy. 
If the child needs help, in conjunction with 
the school program, he gets it from one o 
the speech and hearing therapists assoct 
ated with all of these audiological centers 

There is a preschool program which i 
not statewide at present—just in the east 
ern part of the state. Children are referred 
to us from many different agencies, from 
the doctor, the school nurse, the visiting 
nurses, and from just interested people 
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Providing More Facilities 


Question: It seems to me that many 
deaf children might thrive in a residential 
school, such as Mr. Pratt has described, 
with 24-hour days of guidance and _ in- 
struction. However. in most of our com- 
munities such facilities are not at present 
available and I wonder if we do not have 
a two-fold problem. Should money be ex- 
pended for extending the facilities we now 
have, and providing the staff needed, or 
should it be expended in providing alter- 
natives to those facilities? 

Miss KEASTER: There are many, many 
needs yet to be recognized in the building 
of facilities for the teaching of deaf chil- 
dren. I doubt that one of us in this room 
would assume that he had reached the 
kind of school he would like to have—day. 
residential, or otherwise. We are always 
building toward the goal of greater com- 
munication and greater normalcy for the 
deaf child. In Southern California we have 
more than 100 youngsters on the waiting 
list for the new state school. Provision has 
had to be made for these youngsters and 
some of those have been made expediently. 
We all know there had to be a way of 
sticking the arm in the dike until other 
facilities were available. In an expanding 
community it is simply a matter, I think, 
of knowing which way to turn first. 


Segregation of Deaf Children 


QuEsTION: I wonder if Mrs. Heinrichs 
has a viewpoint she would like to express 
along the line of comparative segregation 
or nonsegregation in the day school—as it 
concerns the segregation of deaf children 
from hearing children. 

Mrs. Hernricus: In one word, that’s 
dynamite. Yes, we are a segregated school 
and I had a parent come to us and say, “I 
don’t wish my child in a_ segregated 
shool.” The child went to a regular school 
where there was some conservation work, 
and at the end of six years was so nervous 
trying to keep up with the work of the 
regular hearing children that she finally 
came to us. 

I have a teacher who had a class in a 
regular public school, who told me that 
the hearing children did not play with 
the deaf children. This teacher said that 
because there were so many deaf children 
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of so many different ages, 15 of them from 
6 to 16, her energies were dissipated and 
she could not possibly follow through. She 
is now with us teaching a 2-B group of 
nine children and is happy. 

I visited a day school recently where 
the deaf children were in the school with 
the hearing children, and | said to a 
mother, “4s your child one of the hearing 
children?” She said, “No. The hearing 
children don’t have anything to do with 
them. They don’t have recesses at the 
same time; they don’t have their meals to- 
gether.” In such circumstances, who is 
segregated? What is true in one case may 
not be true in another. We cannot gen- 
eralize. But it is a moot question. 


Day vs. Residential Schools 


Miss McLaucuiin (J.H.S. 47, New 
York City): I have never been able to 
convince myself that the school is the only 
educating influence in the child’s life— 
deaf or hearing. The family, church, com- 
munity and other community agencies are 
equally important in the child’s life. Many 
of the residential schools have adopted day 
school procedure—Central Institute, three 
of the schools in my area, and others. | 
would like to ask a question and it is a 
double-barreled one. I deem that if it is 
bad, why do it? If it is good, why insist 
that seven days a week are necessary to 
educate a deaf child? Does the work of 
the day pupils fall far below the work of 
the pupils who stay at the school all of the 
time? Do they graduate at the same age? 


Dr. LANE (CENTRAL INSTITUTE): I have 
not found a great difference between the 
day school pupil and the residential pupil 
within our own school, and right now our 
population is about 50-50. Every child 
cannot live in a community where it is 
possible for him to be in a well-rated day 
school, and that is the reason why we 
exist as a residential school. As far as 
educational advancement is concerned, | 
think the day school pupils graduate just 
as early as the residential school pupils. 

Mr. STELLE: We have already exhausted 
our time and | think we had better call 
this session to a close. We want to thank 
members of the panel for their very fine 
participation, 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 

1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 

615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 

578 Jersey Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynchburg (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 

Church St. 

Lynn (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Rochester 4 (New York) 
130 Clinton Ave., South 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
» Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 
Washington 
MRs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Adams 2-7207 
Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 
Mrs. EpnA K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 


Georgia 
Rome 
MIss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 833 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Miss S. Lorcuis 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Ngew ENGLAND SCHOOL oF LIP- 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 

Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHBRINE T. MaDIGAN 
61 May Street 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sustp F. Varicx 
162 South Olinten Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


New York 


Brooklyn (2) 


Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING Orpwiy 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 


Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIB 
3260 Henry Hudson Parkway 
New York 63, New York 
Phone: Monument 2-7850 
Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURSt 
330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 

Port Washington, Long Island 


MISs MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 71-5364 


Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G. DBLANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Miss NBLLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 8 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marre L. SLACK 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


Texas 
Dallas 


Miss HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Dr., Apt.-B 
Phone: WE-2556 
Houston 6 

Mrs, Luor.e P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WOROEST® 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Just Getting Used to Deafness 


Evelyn is three years old. She lost her 
hearing in December, 1953, as the result 
of meningitis when she was two and a half. 
She had considerable speech at the time, 
but lost most of it during her illness. She 
has been going through a very difficult 
psychological adjustment. 

Evelyn is beginning to understand some 
of what we say to her. Sometimes we have 
to repeat and make gestures, but she is 
learning to understand more words all the 
time. and some of the words she used to 
say are coming back to her. Much of this 
she owes to Mrs. Nesmith, who cares for 
her while | work. She works with Evelyn 
every day, and marks down each day's 
progress, so that when I come home in 
the evening I can continue where she left 
off. 

Evelyn shows no reaction whatsoever to 
any sounds. We have tried clapping hands. 
talking near her ear, and sounding whistles 
and bells and the radio. I have a floor 
model console radio, and when there is 
music she feels the vibration, but I believe 
she does not hear it. 

We treat her as though she were not 
handicapped. We talk to her and she is 
learning to understand. It takes a lot of 
patience, but when my nine-year-old son 
was just learning to talk, he took a lot of 
patience, too: and Evelyn is learning to do 
over again the things she did before her 
illness. We have accepted her deafness and 
are trying to teach her to live and associate 
with others. We don’t want her in a litle 
world of her own. A child senses more 
than an adult thinks, and if we meet some- 
one who shows pity because of Evelyn’s 
deafness, she will not make up with them. 
| always tell everyone we meet that she is 
deaf. but ask them to talk to her anyhow. 

| have been trying to get Evelyn ac- 
quainted with rhythm again. Before she 
was deaf. she used to listen to the radio 
and dance around with the other children. 
We held her in our arms and danced with 
her, and she loved it. When I noticed that 
she was becoming aware of the vibration 
of radio music, and bouncing up and down 
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With Harriet Montague 


in time to it, I picked her up and danced 
with her and she beamed all over. 

Another improvement is that she is start- 
ing to play with other children again. She 
uses many gestures, but finds that she can 
get her ideas across that way. Her laughter 
is the most delightful sound I have heard 
in a long time. There were months when 
she did not laugh. 

Temper tantrums are almost a thing of 
the past. About three months ago Evelyn 
was having tantrums often, and after one 
of them she was completely worn out and 
so were we. The decrease in the tantrums 
isn’t because we let her have her own way: 
it is because we try to find out what caused 
the upset. When she acts up there is al- 
ways some reason, and [| usually find that 
the whole episode could have been avoided. 
I am a firm believer in the old saying, 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” I find it much easier to supply 
her with something to do that she may be 
allowed to do than try to divert her from 
something she isn’t supposed to do. Most 
of her tantrums are either a bid for atten- 
tion or the result of anger because she can't 
have something, and we have learned to 
avoid such situations. She doesn’t rule us. 
She has learned that when we say “No.” 
we mean it; but of course patience and 
understanding are the main things in this 
training. She has never had a spanking. 
Not that she is an angel, but since we have 
reasoned out ways to avoid the tantrums 
we are able to change the conditions that 
caused them. Not only has the child im- 
proved, but we have learned too. We have 
learned cooperation, patience, understand- 
ing and tolerance, and several other things. 

Mrs. E. Y., GEORGIA 


You are a fine person, Mrs. Y., and I 
am glad I know you. I suppose more par- 
ents name “patience” as the quality they 
learned to depend on in training their deaf 
child, than any other requisite. But pa- 
tience is not enough. As you have learned, 
understanding is required as well as toler- 
ance and cooperation. You have much to 
say to other parents of deaf children. 
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Obtainable through the Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Order these books today, while they 
last. Some are used copies, but all 
are out of print. Add twelve cents for 
postage and handling. 


Wright, John Dutton 
The Little Deaf Child, 161 pp., 


eloth $4.00 

Speech Teaching to the Deaf, 

132 pp., cloth 4.00 
Story, A. J. 

Speech for the Deaf, 86 pp., 

cloth, used copy 4.00 


Collingwood, Herbert F. 
Adventures in Silence, 286 pp., 
cloth, used copy 4.00 


Terry, Howard L. 
A Voice from the Silence, 
pp., cloth 3.00 


Ferreri, G. 
The American Institutions for 
the Deaf, 160 pp., cloth 
Contains a chapter by Helen 
Keller 2.00 


Baldwin, Margaret 
The Road of Silence, 12 pp., 
paper 00 


McKenzie, Lilla B. 
Acoustic Education, 37 pp., 
paper, used By 655 


Morgenstern, Louise L. 
Lip Reading for Class Instrue- 
tion, 162 pp., cloth 2.00 


Dalgarno, George 
Didasealocophus or the deaf and 
dumb man’s tutor (Reprinted 
from the 1680 edition) 50 pp., 
eardboard 3.00 


Day, Fusfeld, Pintner 
A Survey of American Schools 
for the Deaf, 1928, 296 pp., cloth 2.00 


DeLand, Fred 
Dumb No Longer: Romance of 
the Telephone, 285 pp., cloth 3.00 


Love, James Kerr, M.D. 
The Study of the Deaf Child 
(No. IIIT) (Report on the State 
of Education in British & Irish 
Schools for the Deaf, 1909) 28 
pp., paper 1.00 


Love, James Kerr, M.D. 
Papers on Deaf-Mutism 1893, 66 
pp., cloth 3.00 
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NEWS 


Miss Alcorn Joins Staff of 
American Foundation for the Blind 


Sophia K. Alcorn, famous teacher of the 
deaf and the deaf-blind, has been appointed 
to the staff of the American Foundatioy 
for the Blind where she will serve as q 
member of the Department of Services for 
the Deaf-Blind and will concentrate on 
children. Her initial responsibility will be 
to locate all deaf-blind children in the US, 
so that educational plans can be made for 
them. 

In 1952 Miss Alcorn retired after sery. 
ing 23 years as teacher and supervising 
principal of the Detroit School for the 
Deaf. Before going to Detroit Miss Alcom 
taught for many years in schools for the 
deaf and studied methods of teaching. She 
developed the Tadoma Tactile-Sense Meth. 
od of teaching the deaf and the deaf-blind. 


Lexington School Teacher Training 
Alumni Association 


In 1952, at a luncheon of former teacher 
training graduates of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, it was suggested that a 
alumni association be formed. A question 
naire was sent to a number of graduates 
living in various sections of the country. 
On the basis of interest shown, a meeting 
of the present training class and the gradu: 
ates among the teaching staff at the Ler 
ington School was held on June 9. The fol 
lowing officers were elected: Mrs. Mar 
garet Wood, president; Mary Deveney, viet 
president; Judith Vajnovszky, secretary. 
The president is interested in hearing from 
all former teacher training graduates wish 
ing to become members of this association 
There are no dues or other financial obl 
gations. Inquiries should be addressed ti 
Mrs. Wood at 904 Lexington Ave., Net 
York 21, N.Y. 


New Teacher Training Program 
A new program for training teachers 0 
the deaf has been established jointly by 


Trinity University and Sunshine Cottage 
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San Antonio, Texas. In order to complete 
the qualifications, a pupil will have to 
fnish 30 hours of special work. Students 
completing the program will be granted 
a bachelor of science degree in elementary 
education, with a major in the education 
of the deaf. All applicants must meet with 
admission standards of Trinity University 
and must also be approved for practice 
teaching at Sunshine Cottage. Anyone 
interested in this program should write 
Dean Bruce Thomas, Trinity University, 
San Antonio, or Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, 
Director, Sunshine Cottage, 103 Tuleta 
Drive. San _intonio, 


Richard Kinney Graduates 


The valedictory address of Richard Kin- 
ney. deaf-blind graduate of Mount Union 
College. Alliance, Ohio, appears in the June 
1954 issue of Touch—And Go, published 
by the American Foundation for the Blind. 
Ten years ago Mr. Kinney. a blind student, 
suflered a severe hearing loss and was 
forced to leave college before completing 
his sophomore year. Later he became total- 
ly deaf. Inspired by the achievements of 
Robert Smithdas. a deaf-blind bov who 
graduated with honors from St. John’s 
University in 1950, Mr. Kinney applied 
for and received the Helen Keller Scholar- 
ship sponsored by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. He returned to Mount 
Union College in September 1951 and 
graduated, cum laude, this year. Mr. Kin- 
ney has accepted a position on the teach- 
ing staff of the Hadley Correspondence 
School for the Blind. 


American Hearing Society 

Elects New President 

Dr. Herschel W. Nisonger. director 
of the Ohio State University Bureau of 
Special and Adult Education, Columbus. 
Was named president of the American 
Hearing Society at its annual meeting in 
Cleveland on June 24-26. Dr. Nisonger 
succeeds Thomas L. Tolan. M.D., Mil- 
waukee, 

The society’s newly elected president has 
fen a member of its national Board of 
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This is a special telephone for the 
hard-of-hearing. ... It has a built-in amplifier 
controlled by the little button you see here. 


You can set it for low, medium or high so that 
the telephone voices can be easily heard. 


Would you like to try one of these special 
telephones? The nearest Business Office 

of your Bell Telephone Company 

will be glad to arrange 

it for you. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, ha III, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones an 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 


Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
3 NEW RECORDS (78 rpm) 
and 
COLORING BOOK 


to accompany records 
Record 3: Little Dog Whose Tail Wouldn’t Wag 
Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Record 4: Hazel Hawkins’ Hat 
Record 5: Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Tommy’s Birthday Present 
Records: $4.00 plus 25¢ postage, if ordered singly. 
Discounts on orders of 2-5. 
Coloring Book: $1.00 plus 10c, if ordered separately. 
ORDER FROM 
HEARING REHABILITATION (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
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Directors and its Executive Committee for 
the past three years. In addition to his 
long and distinguished record as teacher 
and administrator, Dr, Nisonger has won 
national recognition as an authority on 
adult education. In 1948 he was chosen 
as consultant in that field to the War De- 
partment in Germany. A member of nu- 
merous local and national professional as- 
sociations, Dr. Nisonger is former chair- 
man of the Coordinating Committee of the 
International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. In 1952 and 1953 he was chairman 
of the Division of Teacher Education of 
this council, and president of the Amer- 
ican Association on Mental Deficiency. 


Association Sustaining Memberships 
And Contributions 

Sustaining memberships in the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
have been received from the following peo- 


the Volta Review: Dr. Norton Canfield: 


about by wishful thinking. It still must 


fective special programs designed to 


through the cooperative participation ¢ 


Mrs. Weiant Wathen Dunn: Mildred How- | 


den; H. A. Key; Emily Lintner: Evelyn 
Newhall; Sisters of St. Joseph: Dr. S. 
Richard Silverman: Morris Slotnick. This 
membership. costing $10.00 per year. was 


wishing to contribute further to the work 
of the Association and the Volta Bureau. 

Contributions have been received. and 
are gratefully acknowledged. from the fol- 
lowing members: Mary Brookfield: Maz- 
ine Cozart; Mrs. Virginia H. Davenport: 
E. A. Davis; Mrs. George I. Hardy: Wilda 
A. Smith; Clara M, Ziegler. 


Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 


of hard of hearing children: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Lipreading and Hearing Aids for 
School Children 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10c each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 


817 - 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


the best brains of our profession will kk 


established for those subscriber-members | directed toward helping us to resolve 


tion and on behalf of vour hosts. the Cer 


Day School of St. Louis. as well as th 
- East St. Louis Public Schools. the Missoun 


| Rates: 
| $4.00 for three insertions. 


of the May issue of | and through the skilled ministrations ¢ 


DR. O°CONNOR’S ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 292) 


vortex of this volatile activity on behalf of 
those with impaired hearing, and thy 
there will emerge a pattern of service fq 
these children that will finally and fully 
assure them of their right to achieve fyj 
status as self-supporting citizens. 

What is special, today, about educatiny 
of the deaf? It is the need for equipping 
these children with effective communica. 
tion skills that will open for them the doox 
of social and economic opportunity, just x 
it was several thousand years ago. This; 
not a simple task, and it cannot be broushi 


accomplished through the provision of ¢. 


the particular needs of the particular chill, 


understanding and well-informed parents; 


sympathetic. intelligent well-trained 
teachers, 

For the next five days it will be ow 
great privilege to bring into common foes 
some of our mutual problems. Some ¢ 


more effectively. On behalf of the Associs 


tral Institute for the Deaf. the St. Joseph 
Institute for the Deaf and the Gallaude 


School for the Deaf and the Illinois Schod 
for the Deaf. I cordially welcome yout 
the 63rd annual meeting of the Alexande 
Graham Bell Association for the Deal 
May your visit to St. Louis be a rewardity 
one, and may the activities of the next fir 
days redound to the benefit of all childrei 
handicapped by impaired hearing. 


Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertitt 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions. Box numbei 
25c extra per insertion. Address Advertising Deptt 
ment, Volta Review. 


lors ¢ 


COUNSELORS: I diate openings for c 

schools for the deaf in Berkeley and Riverside. $2 

to $358. Require two years’ experience or spe 

college training. Single rooms available. Califom# 

State Personnel Board, 1015 L Street, Sacramento !4 


EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf, primary grad 
desires position. Excellent references. Class A certit 
cate. Box S-1, Volta Review. 
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